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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF OLD FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

The systematic study of the history of French Literature 
in the Middle Ages is of comparatively recent origin. Up to 
the sixteenth century, not even the thought had occurred to 
those who were interested in the history of their own language 
and literature, that there had flourished, several centuries 
previously, a literature whose influence was felt, at that time, 
all over the civilized world. One of the chief reasons why 
medieval literature was destined to fall into oblivion is to be 
found in the form in which it was written and preserved. 
The works of literature, as a rule, existed only in a few manu- 
scripts, copies of which, sooner or later, found their way into 
the private libraries of some royal or wealthy booklover, and 
were most frequently used when the owner wanted to show 
the curious miniatures that they contained. Under these cir- 
cumstances, how was it possible for the friend or student of 
literature, first of all, to know of the real existence of the 
documents of past times, and, secondly, how could he get 
access to the original documents other than by mere chance, 
when they were hidden away in private libraries ? 

As far as France is concerned it is in the lyrics of the 
Troubadours and in the romantic stories connected with their 
names that we must look for the origin of the new science of 
literary history. In 1575 Johannes Nostradamus first pub- 
lished a collection of such stories, which he had gathered from 
various manuscripts. This book is entitled : Les vies des plus 
celehres et anciens poetes provensaux qui ont floury du temps 
des contes de Provence. Although the author had no scientific 
purpose in mind, but merely wrote for entertainment, his 
book remained for nearly two centuries the only treatise on 
the subject in question. 

The first publications which claimed to treat scientifically 
of the Old Provengal and the Old French literatures were the 
Histoire litteraire de la France, edited 1735 by the Benedic- 
tine monks of St. Maur, the Histoire litteraire des Trouba- 
dours by Abbe Mellot, Paris, 1774, and Raynouabd's Choix 
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des poesies originales des Troubadours, Toulouse 1816-21. The 
latter represents the first and still an important edition of 
the Troubadours' lyrics. The passionate stories contained 
in these works aroused the curiosity of the contemporary 
German Romanticists, who in turn inspired philologists, such 
as Friedrich Diez and his followers, to attempt a systematic 
study of the Old Romance languages. Thus Romance Phil- 
ology developed. 

The study of the Old Provengal language and literature 
was established earlier than that of Old French. If we 
understand by literature all written or printed documents 
which were conceived and composed with the conscious in- 
tention of giving an artistic expression to the emotions and 
thoughts of the writer, it is evident that not all written or 
printed documents of the past ages can be included in this de- 
finition. From the works of a strictly literary-artistic appeal 
we must separate all documents of a purely linguistic inter- 
est, and place these latter under the separate head of literary- 
linguistic documents, a distinction which also has been made 
in the literary documents of Old and Middle High German. 

Among the literary-linguistic documents we include: 

(1) The oldest vocabularies and glossaries which were in- 
tended to aid students and laymen in the understanding of 
certain Latin words, the meaning of which had changed, des- 
pite the fact that Latin was still generally spoken and under- 
stood by all classes of society. 

(2) The oldest translations of certain religious documents, 
such as prayers, liturgical formulas, sermons, etc. From the 
time when the knowledge and general understanding of 
spoken Latin declined because of the development of the na- 
tional or vulgar languages or dialects, such translations be- 
came necessary. Quite naturally they appeared first in those 
countries, where the difference between Latin and the ver- 
nacular language was more pronounced. So it happened that 
the oldest specimens of such translations appear as so called 
Bedurfnisliteratur earlier in Germany than in France, where 
spoken Latin was preserved and understood much longer than 
in Germany. There was practically no direct relation be- 
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tween Latin and Old German, while spoken Latin and Old 
French belonged to the same family. 

Although the documents included in these two classes were 
of no artistic or poetic value, they nevertheless served an 
important purpose in the formation of language as a means 
of literary expression, and consequently for the formation of 
a higher literature. For the latter pre-supposes a language 
already regulated to a certain extent by the study of ortho- 
graphy, grammar, and style. As long as no documents of 
this nature can be found in the countries in which Latinisa- 
tion and Christianisation went hand in hand, we are justified 
in assiuning that spoken Latin was generally understood. 

(3) A third series of literary-linguistic documents is com- 
posed of the political and legal records, charters, deeds of 
gift, sale, contracts, etc. In the oldest of these documents, 
only the names and places given are of linguistic interest. 
Gradually there were introduced into the Latin formulas 
specifications in the vulgar idiom and finally, in the 13th cen- 
tury, the latter took the place of Latin altogether, following 
the example of the chancellery of Paris. 

(4) Beginning with the twelfth century, a number of 
treatises on a variety of subjects of a scientific and didactic or 
technical nature were written in the vulgar dialects, a de- 
parture from the custom of using Latin exclusively for such 
purposes. These treatises embraced Grammar, the theory of 
Music, Medicine, Philosophy, Mathematics and directions for 
the construction of all kinds of instruments, for hunting, 
cooking, etc. 

The language used in these linguistic documents was, of 
course, closely related to the spoken language and must be 
considered, therefore, of greater value than that used in artis- 
tic-literary works for the study of historical grammar of the 
various dialects which, according to contemporary authors 
were as numerous as they were different in the various prov- 
inces. I need not emphasize the fact that the study of the 
language of every day life should precede that of the language 
of higher literature and of literature itself. A synthetical 
history of a literature as distant in time and as poorly pre- 
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served as that of the Middle Ages can, in my opinion, be at- 
tempted only after the texts have all been edited, and their 
language thoroughly examined, and after it has been ascer- 
tained what role they played in the contemporary general 
culture. I have already pointed out that the real interest in 
medieval literature and culture was awakened as late as the 
beginning of the last century. The necessity of a thorough 
linguistic treatment of the language of the old texts as the 
basis of a systematic study of the literatures of the Middle 
Ages and especially of Old French literature was recognized, 
however, only in recent years. The chief pioneer in the 
handling of Old French literature according to this recent 
method was Gaston Paris whose publications are still consid- 
ered masterworks of their kind. The work of Gaston Paeis 
is inspired by a scientific and, at the same time, patriotic de- 
votion, so deep and sincere that it communicates itself un- 
consciously to the reader. 

The most complete and strictly scientific work on Old 
French literature intended chiefly for advanced students, is 
Gustav Gbober's Altframosische Litteratur, published in his 
"Grundriss der romanischen Philologie," II, 1. In view of 
the author's marvelous display of historical and philological 
knowledge, and especially in view of the enormous amount of 
critical research which he had to accomplish before he could 
begin to write, criticisms of the form of this monumental work 
as have appeared even in a recent necrological note, must 
seem unfair and petty. Gaston Paris may have surpassed 
Gbobee in elegance of style, but no Eomanist has surpassed 
him in thoroughness and scholarship. 

Hermann Suchier's history of Old French literature in 
the series of the Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig und Wien, 
1900, is intended for a larger circle of readers, and may claim 
a special value not only on account of the original and 
scholarly point of view from which it is written, but also in 
view of the typical literary specimens and the numerous il- 
lustrations and reproductions from contemporary manuscripts 
contained in it. 

Ph. A. Becker's Grundriss der altfranzosischen Literatur 
(Alteste Dankmaler, Nationale Heldendichtung) treats of 
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only a part of Old French literature. The author's scep- 
tical and radical treatment of the sources and his new 
views concerning the formation of the epic cycles have re- 
sulted in the theory which has been developed chiefly by 
Joseph Bedier/ according to which the Old French epic poems 
are by no means versified history, but are mere legends or 
fictitious stories created either by monks or by jongleurs for 
the purpose of entertaining the pilgrims at certain historical 
or pseudo-historical places, or to attract them to such. 

All the works mentioned thus far are of an analytical char- 
acter. They analyze the most important literary documents as 
to their nature and chronology or attempt to establish the rank 
they occupy in the evolution of the literary species to which 
they belong. The reader, therefore, will know all about the 
content and the history of each document, but he does not be- 
come acquainted with the documents themselves. In order 
to obtain such first hand knowledge he must consult the selec- 
tions contained in the Chrestomathies or other publications 
of Old French texts. 

In the European Universities the study of Old French 
literature is generally pursued in two different ways. The 
first method consists of the analytic description of the princi- 
pal works, the historical evolution of each literary variety and 
the biographical data, where there be any; finally of the 
critical study of the different theories advanced by the leading 
scholars. The second method, which is followed in the Rom- 
ance seminaries, consists of the philological interpretation of 
the texts themselves with the aid of one of the Chrestomathies. 

Some Romanists, however, combine both methods and give 
in the analytical course as many literary extracts or illustra- 
tions as possible. This method seems to me the more satis- 
factory one, as it stimulates the interest of the student, by 
bringing him face to face with the documents. 

It is upon this last method that Carl Voretzsch's Ein- 
fUhrung in das Studium der altfranzosischen Literatur* is 

'ie* Ugendes epiques. Recherches sur la formation des chansons 
de geste. Paris 1908-1913, 4 vol. in 8°. 

*Cakl Vobetzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzosischen 
Literatur, im Anschluss an die Einfiihrung in das Studium der alt- 
franzosischen Sprache. Halle a.S., Verlag von Max Niemeyer, zweite 
Auflage, 1913, XIX + 575 pages. 
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based. The present second edition is, really, more than its 
title would indicate. For it contains not only a history of 
Old French literature in its chronological order, from its be- 
ginning up to the fourteenth century, but it also furnishes 
the student with an account of the critical opinions expressed 
by certain specialists or leading Romanists on the various 
problems, connected with the origin and evolution of each 
literary variety. Of these latter, the book gives numerous 
specimens with explanatory notes and a vocabulary and, for 
each paragraph, an almost complete bibliographical appara- 
tus.^ Professor Voebtzsch's treatment of the medieval period 
of French literature is highly sympathetic in conception and 
spirit, and every chapter shows his mastery of the subject. 
This does not preclude the fact that the author has a special 
preference for epic poetry in which he has done his chief 
work. 

If I am permitted here to express a personal wish, I 
should like to have seen greater emphasis placed upon the 
general cultural and artistic conditions of the time. Litera- 
ture, in my opinion, does not present an independent growth, 
but is only a part of the artistic and cultural life of a whole 
period. This seems true, the farther we go back in history. 
If there is, in the history of Culture, one period during which 
the various branches of Art and Literature are all closely 
related and connected, it certainly is the unsurpassed period 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

All the frescoes and figures on and above the portals and 
pillars, the choir chairs and altars of the cathedrals, the 
enamels on the sacred vases and instruments, the wonderful 
painted glass in the enormous Gothic windows, the remaining 
embroideries and tapestries, the innumerable miniatures and 
other illustrations of the contemporary manuscripts, all speak 
to us with no less eloquence than the literary texts do. In 
many instances the latter may be considered as the written 
elucidations of the plastic or decorative ornaments and vice 

' It is not my intention here to give a detailed review of Professor 
Carl Voretzsch's work, but to call the attention of Anglicists and 
Germanists to his treatment of the subject which is admirably suited 
to the purpose of the student. 
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versa. The history of art in the broadest sense may be con- 
sidered an illustrative complement to the literary texts proper. 
In order to give the student a true picture and a full, ap- 
preciative understanding of a literary document of this per- 
iod, it does not suffice to place before him a literary text, 
either in the original language or in translation, together 
with a philological commentary, notes and vocabulary. This 
traditional procedure will not resuscitate to its original life 
the document which the student, even in the best editions, 
learns to know only in a modern print, on a modem paper. 
How different would be the impression, if he could see th« 
document either in the original manuscript, or, at least, in a 
faithful reproduction!^ At once his scientific interest would 
be aroused in various directions. He would begin to inquire 
into medieval paleography : who were the writers of the manu- 
scripts? What writing material did they use? How is it 
possible to date a certain manuscript? How were the books 
made? "Who were the illustrators? How was the illustra- 
tion done? Who wrote the music in the manuscripts which 
contain literary and musical texts? How are such medieval 
notations to be translated into modern music ? In what rela- 
tion do the illustrations and miniatures stand to the texts? 
Are they original, and how far are they related to other forms 
of medieval ornamentation? 

To illustrate my point I take an example from one of the 
most popular kinds of medieval literature, the so-called 
Bestiaires. The problem of the origin and gradual spreading 
of this sort of literature will, in my opinion, be solved much 
easier, if we study in connection ^\ith it the contemporary 
manuscript miniatures and, above all, the architectural sculp- 
ture of that time. Here we find that in place of the tradi- 

' Ernesto Monaci's Facsimili di documenti per la storia delle lingue 
e delle letterature romanze, Roma, D. Anderson, 1910, a collection of 
65 excellent reproductions of various documents from the earlier period 
of the Romance languages and literatures cannot be highly enough 
recommended to everyone interested in this study. The exceptional 
low price of seven lire should make it possible for every student to 
secure a copy of this most useful paleographical, linguistic, literary 
and also musical anthology. 
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tional floral or linear ornamentation, allegorical figures, taken 
from nature or from biblical and secular history, are intro- 
duced and substituted. Thus we meet the most familiar 
characters of the Old and New Testaments and, among others, 
Alexander the Great as representative of the pagan world 
dominion before Christ. Finally, there are found various 
animal types such as the fox, the wolf and the lion, that em- 
body vices or virtues ; other animals are used as religious and 
liturgical symbols. Thus the fox represents the artifice of a 
certain class of preaching and begging friars against which 
the regular orders and the clergy had to struggle. The uni- 
corn which the sly hunters have enticed into the lap of a 
maiden where it is treacherously murdered, is the symbol of 
Christ, born of the Virgin. 

Let us suppose now that a student is reading one of the 
fables taken from a hestiaire and for further enlightenment he 
turns to a history of Old French literature. The only infor- 
mation he will find there will be the fact of the connection 
between the so called Physiologus and the medieval didactic 
and moral poetry, beginning with the lapidaire and bestiaire 
of Philipp of Thaun. In order to assist the student in the 
understanding of the allegories and symbolisations which play 
such a great role in medieval literature, it will be advisable 
to refer him at once to some of the images and parallels from 
the animal world, used in the lyric poetry of the troubadours, 
trouvSres and Minnesanger. 

The study of the legendary unicorn and the frequent use 
which is made of it in medieval art and literature will lead 
the student into various fields of medieval culture. The figure 
of this animal is employed not only in the bestiaires proper, 
but also in the Old Provengal, Old French and Middle High 
German lyrics as well as in some didactic Romance and Ger- 
manic prose works; as, for example, in the Barlaam and 
Josaphat legend. A love song * of the royal trouvere Thibaut 

*G. Raynaud, Bibliographie des chanaonniers frangais. No. 2075. 
This song is already mentioned by a contemporary musical theorist, 
Johannes de Gbocheo, as a typical example of the variety "cantus 
coronatus". See my article: Dire und chanter, singen und sagen, aU 
Einzelbegrife und als Formeln. Philologische und psychologische Be- 
merhungen zur Geachichte des Singens und Sagens, in Zeitschrift fiir 
franzosische Sprachen imd Literaturen, Fasc. 6 of the current year. 
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de Champagne, roy de Navarre, says : 

Ausi comme unicorne sui 

qui s'esbahist en regardant 

quand la pueele va mirant, 

tant est lie de son ennui. 

Pasmee chiet en son giron, 

lors I'oceit on en traison. 

Et moi ont mort d'aitel semblant 

Amors et ma dame, pour voir ! 

Mon cuer ont, n'en puis point ravoir. 
In Philipp of Thaun's hestiaire the symbol of the unicorn is 
interpreted spiritually, while Thibaut de Champagne adapts 
it to himself. In Old Provencal the legend of the unicorn is 
also found in a treatise entitled : Aiso son las naturas d'alcus 
ouzels e d'alcunas bestias.' 

Thibaut de Champagne's "chanson couronnee", in turn, 
gives evidence of the reference to the art of illumination and 
illustration of the time. As I have already indicated the 
initial miniatures of certain manuscripts often reflect the 
content of the poems or, at least, illustrate the main idea of 
the first stanza. This is the case, for instance, in the Chan- 
sonnier No. 846 of the division of French manuscripts of 
the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. A facsimile of the first 
page of this manuscript, where Thibaut 's song is found, would 
illustrate most admirably what I have in mind. For here are 
represented, on one page, the most important factors of the 
artistic production of the time : the literary document itself, 
the musical text, and the initial miniature, all of which to- 
gether constitute the work of art which is to be understood 
as an organic whole. Besides, a suitable number of reproduc- 
tions of the decorative and sculptural art taken from the 
early Gothic cathedrals and other relics, preserved in the 
museums, and showing their relation to the literary works 
of the time is greatly to be desired for a complete and clear 
appreciation of the literature of the Middle Ages. 

The more illustrations and reproductions of this kind that 
are contained in a history of medieval literatures, the more 

•See K. Babtscb, Provenzalisches Lesebuch, pag. 162 ss. 
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such a book will deserve the title of an introduction. The 
reproach that some of the present works on Old French litera- 
ture are too bulky will then disappear. The student will find 
in them a living representation of literature as a part of 
culture. 

University of Illinois J. B. Beck. 



